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an illustration of our subject, we shall allot as 
much space as can be afforded to an abstract 
of it. There are one or two other sources, 
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The following, from “ The Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge,” is another very remark- 
able instance of successful exertion in the 
attainment of knowledge and distinction, under 
circumstances the most discouraging. 


Force of Application. Dr. Alexander Murray. 


With one exception, the names we have as 
yet mentioned under our present head,* have 
been those of persons whose acquirements, 
although most honourable to themselves, and 
well entitled to our admiration, when the cir- 
cumstances in which they were made are con- 
sidered, have yet hardly been such as to secure 
for their possessors any permanent place in 
the annals of the learned. They are remem- 
bered, not so much on account of what they 
accomplished, as on account of the disadvan- 
tages under which it was accomplished. But 
he whom we are now to introduce, while the 
narrative of his progress from obscurity to 
distinction presents to us as praiseworthy a 
struggle with adverse circumstances as is any 
where else recorded, had taken his rank, even 
before his premature death, among the scholars 


of his time ; and although suddenly arrested | 


when in the very speed of his career, has 
bequeathed something of his works to posterity. 
We speak of the late Dr. ALExanpeR Murray, 
the celebrated orientalist ; nor are there many 
more interesting histories than his in the whole 
range of literary biography. Happily the earlier 
portion of it, with which we have principally 
to do, has been sketched by his own pent 
with characteristic naiveté ; and we are thus 
in possession both of a very full, and of a per- 
fectly trustworthy detail of every thing we can 
desire to know respecting him. 
autobiography, which is prefixed to Dr. Mur- 
ray’s posthumous work, “ ‘The History of Eu- 
ropean Languages,” is, we believe, compara- 
tively but little known to ordinary readers ; 
and both for this reason, and from its value as 





* Knowledge of Languages. 


This piece of| 


regard to Dr. Murray, may be gathered, and 
to which we shall occasionally refer. 

He was born in the parish of Minnigaff, in 
the shire of Kirkcudbright, on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1775. His father was at this time nearly 
seventy years of age, and had been a shepherd 
all his life, as his own father, and probably his 
ancestors for many generations, had also been. 
Alexander’s mother was also the daughter of 
a shepherd, and was the old man’s second 
wife ; several sons, whom he had by a former 
marriage, being all brought up to the same 
primitive occupation. This modern patriarch 
died in the year 1797, at the age of ninety-one; 
and he appears to have been a man of consi- 
derable natural sagacity, and possessed, at 
least, of the simple scholarship of which the 
Scottish peasant is rarely destitute. 

It was from his father that Alexander re- 
ceived his first lessons in reading. ‘This was 
in his sixth year; and he gives an amusing 
account of the process. The old man, he 
tells us, bought him a catechism (which in 


Scotland is generally printed with a copy of 


the alphabet, in a large type prefixed ;) but 
‘as it was too good a bock,”’ he proceeds, 
“for me to handle at all times, it was gene- 
rally locked up, and he, throughout the winter, 
drew the figures of the letters to me, in his 
written hand, on the board of an old wool card, 
with the black end of an extinguished heather 
stem or a root, snatched from the fire. I soon 
learned all the alphabet in this form, and 
became writer as well as reader. I wrought 
with the board and brand continually. Then 
the catechism was presented, and in a month 
or two I could read the easier parts of it. I 
daily amused myself with copying, as above, 
the printed letters. In May, 1782, he gave 
me a small Psalm-book, for which | totally 
abandoned the catechism, which I did not like, 
and which I tore into two pieces, and con- 
cealed in a hole of a dyke. [soon got many 
psalms by memory, and longed for a new 
book. Here difficulties rose. ‘The Bible, used 
every night in the family, I was not permitted 
to open or touch. The rest of the books were 
put up in chests. I at length got a New Tes- 
tament, and read the historical parts with great 
curiosity and ardour. But I longed to read 
the Bible, which seemed to me a much more 


+ In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Maitland, minister of| pleasant book ; and I actually went to where 
Minnigaff, written in 1812,—evidently a hasty com-|[ knew an old loose-leaved Bible lay, and car- 


position, as it bears to be, and intended only for the 
eye of a friend, but more beautiful and touching in 
its unlaboured, and, sometimes, even incorrect sim- 
plicity, of phrase and manner, than any less natural 
eloquence could have made it, 


ried it away in piece-meal. I perfectly remem- 
ber the strange pleasure I felt in reading the 
histories of Abraham and David. I liked 
mournful narratives ; and greatly admired Je- 























remiah, Ezekiel, and the Lamentations. I 
pored on these pieces of the Bible in secret 
for many months, but I durst not show them 
openly ; and as I read constantly and remem- 
bered well, 1 soon astonished all our honest 
neighbours with the large passages of scripture 
I repeated before them. I have forgot too 
much of my biblical knowledge, but I can still 
rehearse all the names of the patriarchs from 
Adam to Christ, and various other narratives 


seldom committed to memory.”’ 


His father’s whole property consisted only 


of two or three scores of sheep, and four muir- 


land cows. ‘“ Hehad no debts,” says his son, 
“and no money.” ” As all his other sons were 
shepherds, it was with him a matter of course 
that Alexander should be brought up to the 
same employment; and accordingly, as soon 
as he had strength for any thing, that is, when 
he was about seven or eight years of age, he 
was sent to the hills with the sheep. However, 
from the first he gave no promise of making a 
good shepherd, and he was often blamed by 
his father as lazy and useless. The truth is, 
he was not stout, and was likewise short- 
sighted,* which his father did not know. Be- 
sides, “‘ 1 was sedentary,”” says he, “ indolent, 
and given to books, and writing on boards 
with coals.”” But his father was too poor to 
send him to school, his attendance upon which, 
indeed, would have been scarcely practicable, 
unless he could have been boarded in the 
village, from which their cottage, situated in a 
wild and sequestered glen, was five or six 
miles distant. About this time, however, (in 
May, 1784,) a brother of his mother’s, who 
had made a little money, came to pay them a 
visit ; and hearing such accounts of the genius 
of his nephew, whose fame was now the dis- 
course of the whole glen, he offered to be at 
the expense of boarding him for a short time 
in New Galloway, and keeping him at school 
there. Our home-taught and mostly self-taught 
scholar, as he tells us himself, made at first a 
somewhat awkward figure on this new scene. 
*« My pronunciation of words,” he says, “ was 
laughed at, and my whole speech was a sub- 
ject of fun.”” “ But,”’ he adds, “ I soon gained 
impudence ; and before the vacation in Au- 
gust, I often stood dux of the Bible class. 1 
was in the mean time taught to write copies, 
and use paper and ink. But I both wrote and 
printed, that is, imigted printed letters, when 
out of school.”’ 

His attendance at school, however, had 





* This defect, according to the author of the “ Li- 
terary History of Galloway,” who has given a sketch 
of Dr. Murray’s life, made his father often think that 
his son wilfully deceived him by the incorrect ac- 
counts he gave of the sheep, when sent to observe in 
what directions they were straying. 
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scarcely lasted for three months, when the! tion to his salary, of which he immediately laid| and this is the only speeies of locomotion ae 
poor boy fell into bad health, and he wasjout a part in the purchase of books. One of} which it can perform. Even this sort of mo- own 
obliged to return home. For nearly five years! these was ** Cocker’s Arithmetic,”’ * the plain-| tion it executes very slowly; and were it not means 
after this he was left again to be his own in-|est,’’ says he, ** of all books, from which, in|for the ingenuity of its stratagems, it would leaves 
structor, with no assistance whatever from any| two or three months, [ learned the four prin-| fare but sparingly, since its chief food consists all the 
ove. He soon recovered his health, but during} cipal rules of arithmetic, and even advanced) of ants, whose activity and swiftness of foot to try 
the long period we have mentioned, he looked} to the Rule of Three, with no additional assist-| would otherwise render it impossible for it to obsta 
in vain for the means of again pursuing his| ance except the use of an old copy-book of| make a single capture. Nature, however, in ward: 
studies under the advantages he had for so| examples made by some boy at school, and a| this, as in nearly every other case, has given a thrus' 
short a time enjoyed. As soon as he became| few verbal directions from my brother Robert,| compensating power to the individual animal, cet it 
sufficiently well, he was put to his old employ-| the only one of all my father’s sons by his first} to balance its privations. ‘The ant-lion is slow, terna 
ment of assisting the rest of the family as a) marriage that remained with us.’’ He bor-| but it is extremely sagacious; it cannot follow Whe 
shepherd boy. ‘I was still,” he says, how-| rowed, about the same time, some old maga-| its prey, but it can entrap it. it crt 
ever, ** attached to reading, printing of words,| zines from a country acquaintance. “ My} ‘The snare which the grub of the ant-lion and 
and getting by heart ballads, of which I pro-| memory now,’’ says he, “contained a very| employs,consists ofa funnel-shaped excavation, cirel 
cured several. * * About this time, and! large mass of historical facts and ballad poetry,| formed in loose sand, at the bottom of which the | 
for years after, I spent every six-pence| which I repeated with pleasure to myself and|it lies in wait for the ants that chance to stum- diffic 
that friends or strangers gave me, on ballads|the astonished approbation of the peasants|ble over the margin, and cannot, from the a sk 
and penny histories. I carried bundles of| around me.”’ | looseness of the walls, gain a sufficient footing way 
these in my pockets, and read them when sent; At last, his father having been employed to) to effect their escape. When the pitfall is in- has 
to look for cattle on the banks of Loch Grean-|herd on another farm, which brought them) tended to be small, it only thrusts its body bac! 
och, and on the wild hills in its neighbour-| nearer the village, Alexander was once more| backwards into the sand as far as it can, pit. 
hood.’’* And thus passed away about three} permitted to go to school at Minnigaff for three| throwing out at intervals the particles which the 
years of his life. All this jime the Bible and) days in the week. “I made the most,” says| fall in upon it, till it is rendered of the requi- ver 
these ballads seem to have formed almost his|he, “of these days; I came about an hour' site depth. atte 
only reading ; yet even with this scanty library! before the school met; | pored on my arith-| By shutting up one of these grubs in a box It i 
he contrived to acquire among the simple in-| metic, in which I am still a proficient ; and I| with loose sand, it has been repeatedly observed suc 
habitants of the glen,a reputation for unrivalled! regularly opened and read all the English | constructing its trap of various dimensions, me 
erudition. “ My fame,” he tells us, “ for| books, such as the * Spectator,’ ‘ World,’ &c.| from one to three inches in diameter, accord- it $ 
reading and a memory was loud, and several|/&c. brought by the children to school. I|ing to circumstances. When it intends to of 
said I was ‘a living miracle.’ I puzzled the} seldom joined in any play at the usual hours,| make one of considerable diameter, it proceeds re: 
honest elders of the church with recitals of but read constantly.” “ It occurred to me,’’| as methodically as the most skilful architeet or in 
scripture, and discourses about Jerusalem,|he adds, “that I might get qualified for a| engineer amongst ourselves. It first examines ta 
&e. &c.”” Towards the close of the year|merchant’s clerk. I, therefore, cast a sharp] the nature of the soil, whether it be sufficiently 
1787, he borrowed from a friend L’Estrange’s| look towards the method of book-keeping, and | dry and fine for its purpose; and if so, it begins th 
translation of * Josephus,’ and ‘* Salmon’s| got some idea of its forms by reading * Hutton,’| by tracing out a circle, where the mouth of its in 
Geographical Grammar.’ ‘This last work, in| in the school, and by glancing at the books of) funnel-trap is intended to be. Having thus Pp 
particular, as we shall see immediately, had/ other scholars.” This second period of his| marked the limits of its pit, it proceeds to scoop th 
no little share in determining the direction) attendance at school, however, did not last | out the interior. Getting within the circle, t 
and character of the studies of his future life.|even so long as the former. It terminated at! and using one of its legs as a shovel, it places c 
Referring, however, merely to the new inform-|the autumn vacation, that is to say, in about, therewith a load of sand on the flat part of its f 
ation of which it put him immediately in pos-|six weeks ; and the winter was again devoted! head, and it throws the whole with a jerk some ' 
session, he says, “ I got immense benefit from/to teaching the children of a few of the neigh-| inches beyond the circle. It is worthy of re- ‘ 
Salmon’s book. It gave me an idea of geogra-| bouring farmers. 


phy and universal history, and | actually recol- 
lect at this day almost every thing it contains.”’ 
A grammar of geography was also one of the} 
first books that Ferguson studied; although 
the minds of the two students, differing as they | 
did in original character, were attracted by 
different parts of their common manual ; the| 
one pondering its description of the artificial 
sphere, the other musing over its accounts of 
foreign lands, and of the history and languages 
of the nations inhabiting them. Murray, how- 
ever, learned also to copy the maps which he 
found in the book ; and, indeed, carried his 
study of practical geography so far as to make 
similar delineations of his native glen and its 
neighbourhood. 

He was now twelve years of age; and as 
there seemed to be no likelihood that he would 
ever be able to gain his bi®ad as a shepherd. 
his parents were probably anxious that he 
should attempt something in another way to 
help to maintain himself. Accordingly, in 
the latter part of the year 1787, he engaged 
as teacher in the families of two of the neigh- 
bouring farmers; for his services in which 
capacity, throughout the winter, he was remu- 
nerated with the sum of sixteen shillings! He 
had probably, however, his board free in addi- 





| mark, that it only uses one leg in this opera- 
ition; the one, namely, which is nearest the 
/centre of the circle. Were it to employ the 
: |others in digging away the sand, it would en- 
THE ANT-LION. | croach upon the regularity of its plan. Work- 
ing with great industry and adroitness in the 
manner we have just described, it quickly 
The observations of the continental natural-| makes the round of its circle; and as it works 
ists have made known to us a pitfall constructed| backward, it soon arrives at the point where 
by an insect, the details of whose operations! jt had commenced. Instead, however, of pro- 
are exceedingly curious. We refer to the| ceeding from this point, in the same direction 
grub of the ant-lion (Myrmeleon formicarivs,)| as before, it wheels about and works around 
which, though marked by Dr. Turton and|in the contrary direction, and in this way it 
Stewart as British, has not (at least of late| avoids throwing all the fatigue of the labour on 
years) been found in this country. As it is a leg. altering them every round of the 
however, uncommon in France and Switzer-| circle. 
land, it is probable it may yet be discovered in| Were there nothing to scoop out but sand 
some spot hitherto unexplored; and if so, it] or loose earth, the little engineer would have 


will well reward the research of the curious. u to repeat the operations we have described, 


(To be continued.) 


From “The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 
Subject—Insect Architecture. 


The ant-lion grub being of a gray colour,| till it had completed the whole. But it fre- 
and having its body composed of rings, is not| quently happens in the course of its labours, 
unlike a woodlouse (Oniscus,) though it is} sometimes even when they are near a close. 
larger, more triangular, has only six legs, and|that it will meet with a stone of some size, 
most formidable jaws, in form of a reaping-| which would, if suffered to remain, injure ma- 
hook, or a pair of calliper compasses. These} terially the perfection of its trap. But such 
jaws, however, are not for masticating, but are| obstacles as this do not prevent the insect from 


perforated and tubular, for the purpose of| proceeding : on the contrary, it redoubles its 
sucking the juices of ants, upon which it feeds. | assiduity to remove the obstruction. If the 
Its habits require that it should walk backward,| stone be small, it can manage to jerk it out in 
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the same manner as the sand; but when it is} larger quadrupeds of prey are provided with a| hortations and importunities of those about him.— 
two or three times larger and heavier than its] most ingenious machinery for preying on the ane ae deaf; and under pretence 
own body, it must have recourse to other| weaker, so are these furnished with the most) jig anaes ehtiaaniehe comet is geno 
means of removal. ‘The larger stones it usually| admirable powers of evading their destroyers. | other servants was one who had lived with him hem 
leaves to the last; and when it has removed] In the economy of insects, we constantly ob-|@ child, and served him with great fidelity and affee- 
all the sand which it intends, it then proceeds} serve, that the means of defence, not only of Hon, till at length he became his coac hman. This 
to try what it can do with the less manageable| the individual creatures, but of their larvae and| ede Sens ee ae for a 
obstacles. For this purpose, it crawls back-| pupa, against the attack of other insects, and| iokalenn answered, * ei deia, Raeemate = 
wards to the place where a stone may be, and| of birds, is proportioned, in the ingenuity of| cellent servant.” “1 say,” replied the lady, “ he is 
thrusting its tail under it, is at great pains to| their arrangements, to the weakness of the in-| continually drunk, and { desire that he might be 
get it properly balanced on its back, by an al-| sect employing them. Those species which = sal ge a = ae amie 
ternate motion of the ven, lon eg its body. multiply the quickest have the greatest HUM! not part us.” John, anemmenne atin, a cane 
When it has succeeded in adjusting the stone,| ber of enemies. Bradley, an English natural-| driving from Kingston, overturned his lady in Hvde 
it crawls up the side of the pit with great care,| ist, has calculated that two sparrows carry in| Park ; she was not much hurt, but when she came 
and deposits its burden on the outside of the} the course of a week, above three thousand ca-| "ome she began to rattle at the Earl. “ Here,” says 
circle. Should the stone happen to be round,}terpillars to the young in their nests. But re ee eee tee a tae 4 tam 
the balance can be kept only with the greatest} though this is, probably, much beyond the} j, net discharhed, may etl bad aa ee Aye.” 
difficulty, as it has to travel with its load upon} truth, it is certain that there is a great and|says my lord, “is poor John sick? Alas, | am sorry 
a slope of loose sand which is ready to give| constant destruction of individuals going for-| for him.” “lam complaining,” said my lady, “ that 
way at every step; and often when the insect ward; and yet the species is never destroyed. is drunk, and overturned me.” “ Aye,” answered 
has carried it to the very brink, it rolls off its} [n this way a balance is kept up, by which one te ey ili hag sar ‘en = 
back and tumbles down to the bottom of the portion of animated nature cannot usurp the hopeless to naleaieatt went wip as “or py Bie 
pit. This accident, so far from discouraging means of life and enjoyment which the world my lord, having ordered John into his presence, ad- 
the ant-lion, only stimulates it to more perse-| offers to another portion. In all matters re-| dressed him very coolly in these words: “ John, you 
vering efforts. Bonnet observed it renew those} lating to reproduction, nature is prodigal in her — : ons . ya you, and as long as you 
attempts to dislodge a stone, five or six times.| arrangements. Insects have more stages to pierre _ oe een qenet eenelys 
It is only when it finds it utterly impossible to} pass through before they attain their perfect) that you can hardly stand ; go to bed, and | will take 
succeed, that it abandons the design, and com-| growth than other creatures. ‘The continua-| care that you have proper advice.” 
mences another pit in a fresh situation. When| tion of the species is, therefore, in many cases,|_J°h”, —e thus dismissed, was taken to bed, 
it succeeds in getting a stone beyond the line} provided by a much Jarger number of eggs| where, by his lordship’s order, a large blister was 


_ = ; 7 : : 3 . ; |put upon his head, another between his shoulders, 
of its circle, it is not contented with letting it| being deposited than ever become fertile. How | Png eens ounces of blood taken from his arm. 


rest there; but to prevent it from again rolling| many larve are produced, in comparison with | John found himself next morning in a woful plight, 
in, it goes on to push it to a considerable dis-| the number which pass into the pupa state;|4md was soon acquainted with the whole process, 
eM, and how many pupe perish before they be- ee the me a ae it pti He 
Tho pitfall, when finished, i usually about| come perfect insects! Kvery garden is covered! hd noremedy, however putt submit; for he woal 
three inches in diameter at the top, about two} with caterpillars; and yet how few moths and| pis place. My lord sent very formally twice a day to 
inches deep, and gradually contracting in to a| butterflies, comparatively, are seen, even in the| know how he was, and frequently congratulated my 
point in the manner of a cone or funnel. In| most sunny season! Insects which lay a few|!ady upon John’s recovery, whom he directed to be 
the bottorn of this pit the ant-lion stations itself eggs, are, commonly, most remarkable in their only with water gruel, and to have no company 
’ for its s ld an ant or any|contrivances for their preservation. Th See SS cae, SS es Wee, Hee Sere 
to Ww ateh fur its prey. Shou y; contr : : prese 1€ | constantly sent word that he was well, my lord thought 
other insect wander within the verge of the| dangers to which insect life is exposed are} fit to understand the messenger, and said, he was ex- 
funnel, it can scarcely fail to dislodge and} manifold; and therefore are the contrivances| tremely glad that the fever had left him, and desired 
roll down some particles of sand, which will] for its preservation of the most perfect kind,| ‘te see him. When John came in, * Well, John,” says 
give notice to the ant-lion below to be on the 


and invariably adapted to the peculiar habits| 5¢: “! hope this is about over.” “ Ab, my lord,” says 
alert. In order to secure the prey, Reaumur, 


; on . ‘ ; Jobn, “1 humbly ask your lordship’s pardon. | 

of each tribe. ‘The same wisdom determines promise never to commit the same fault again.” 
Bonnet, and others, have observed the inge- 
nious insect throw up showers of sand by jerk- 


the food of every species of insects; and thus/« Ay, ay,” says my lord, “ you are right, nobody can 
some are found to delight in the rose-tree, and| prevent sickness, and if you should be sick again, 
ing it from bis head in quick succession, till] some in the oak. Had it been otherwise, the aa. ant-te it, though poshape you should not 
the luckless ant is precipitated within reach of| balance of vegetable life would not have been complain; and I promise you shall always have the 
the jaws of its concealed enemy. It feeds only 
on the blood or juice of insects; and as soon 


. : same advice, and the same attendance that you have 

preserved. It is for this reason that the con-| had now.” “God bless your lordship,” hee itm, 
as it has extracted these, it tosses the dry car- 
case out of itsden. Its next care is to mount 


trivances which an insect employs for obtain-|* I hope there will be noneed.” “So do I too,” says 

ae a ee a tweet y 
ing its food are curious, in proportion to the} his lordship, “out as long as you do your duty to- 
natural difficulties of its structure. The ant-| ¥@*48 me, never fear, I shall do mine towards you.” 

the sides of the pitfall and repair any damages 

it may have suffered; and when this is accom- 

plished, it again buries itself among the sand 


lion is carniverous, but he has not the quick- 
ness of the spider, nor can he spread a net FOR THE FRIEND. 
at the bottom, having nothing but its jaws 
above the surface, ready to seize the next vic- 


over a large surface, and issue from his citade) HOPE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
to seize a victim which he has caught in his My soul, this curious house of clay, 
out-works. He is therefore taught to dig a Thy present frail abode, 

tim. _ | trap, where he sits, like the unwieldy giants of ror dcreen a prey, 
When it is about to change into a pupa, it| fable, waiting for some feeble one to cross his i 

first builds a case of sand, the particles of] path. How laborious and patient are his ope- Canst thou by faith survey with joy 

which are secured by threads of silk, and then} rations—how uncertain the chances of success! The change before it come, 

tapestries the whole with a silken web. Within} Yet he never shrinks from them, because his re — carves houne destroy, 

this it undergoes its transformation into a pupa,| instinct tells him that by these contrivances tee ste tls 1 

and in due time, it emerges in form of a four-| alone can he preserve his own existence, and The Saviour, whom I then shall see 

winged fly, closely resembling the dragon-flies, 

(libellula) vulgarly and erroneously called 

horse-stingers. 


continue that of his species. With new admiring eyes, 
The instance of the ant-lion naturally leads 


















Already bas prepared for me 
A mansion in the skies, 








Amusing Cure for Drunkenness. 


7 ‘ The late Earl of Pembroke, who had many good I feel this mud-walled cottage shake, 
us to consider the design of the Author of na- qualities, but always persisted inflexibly in wows And long to see it fall, 
ture in so nicely adjusting, in all animals, the opinion, which, as well as his conduct, was often very That | my willing flight may take 
means of destruction and of escape. As the] singular, thought of an expedient to prevent the ex- To him whe is my all. L.&. 
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Poor’s Rates.— England and Wales. 


[From the Parliamentary 


1827. 
Ending 3d mo. 25th. 
£7,784,351 


£6,441,088 


Amount levied, 

Of which was solely ¢ 
for relief of the poor, 
Increase per cent over 

preceding year, 
Diminution, &c. &c. 


9 per cent. 


Returns, Sessions, 1830. ] 


1828. 1829. 
Ending 3d mo. 25th. Ending 3d mo. 25th. 
°7,715,055 £7,642,171 
£6,298,000 £6,332,410 

1 per cent. 


2 per cent. 


Commitments for criminal charges in the gaols of England and Wales. 























Years. 1820. 1821. 1822. 1823. 1824. 1825. 1826. 1827. 1828. 1829. 
Males. 11,595 11,173 10,369 10,342 11,475 11,889 13,461 15,151 13,832 15,556 
Females. 9,115 1,942 1,872 1,921 2,223 2,548 2,686 2.770 2,732 3,119 
Total. 13,710 13,115 12,241 12,263 13,698 14,437 16,147 17,921 16,564 18,675 
Years. 1823. 1824. 1825. 1826. 1827. 1828 1829. 
oe ” 968 1,066 1,036 1,203 1,596 1,165 1,385 
eath. 

Executed. 54 49 50 57 70 79 74 
Number of gallons of Spirits charged with duty for home consumption in England in the fol- 
lowing years. 

1825. 3,443,553 imperial gallons. Duty, 12s. 74d per gallon. 
1826. 7,407,204 do. Duty lowered to 7s. 00d per gallon. 
1827. 6,671,560 do. do. do. 
1828. 7,759,687 do. do. do. 
1829. 7,700,766 do. do. do. 


(¢r-Observe the shocking increase on the reduction of the excise duty. 





Whosoever hath an eye to see, let him open| thing: 


it, and he shall well perceive how careful the 
Lord is for his children ; 
them profit and grow up to a manly stature in | 
Christ ; 
led, either by the examples of the w icked, or | 
by enticements of the world, and by provoca- | 
tion of the flesh,or by any other means forcible 
to deceive them, and likely to estrange their | 
hearts from God. God is not at that point 
with us, that he careth not whether we sink 
or swim. No, he hath written our names in 
the palm of his hand, in the signet upon his 
fingers are we graven ; in sentences not only 
of mercy, but of judgment also we are remem- | 
bered ; he never denounceth judgments against 
the wicked, but he maketh some proviso for 
his children, as it were for some certain privi- 
leged persons. He never speaketh of godless 
men, but he adjoineth words of comfort, or 
admonition, or exhortation, whereby we are | 
moved to rest and settle our hearts on him. | 
Do we not see what shift God doth make for 
Lot and for his family, lest the fiery destruc- | i 
tion of the wicked should overtake him ? Over- 
night the angels make inquiry what sons and | 
daughters, or sons-in-law, what wealth and | 
substance he had. They charged him to carry 
out all. God seemed to stand in a kind of fear, 
lest something or other would be left behind. | 
Was there ever any father thus careful to save | 
his child from the flame? and even when Lot, 
being so far off from a cheerful and willing | 
heart to do whatsoever is commanded him for | 
his own weal, begins to reason the matter, as 
if God had mistaken one place for another, 
sending him to the hill, when salvation was in | 
the city. “Here is a city hard by, a small 





how loath to have them any way mis- | 


oh let me escape thither.” Well, God 


| is contended to yield to any condition ; “ Haste 
how desirous to see | 


thee, save thee there; for I can do nothing 
till thou come thither.” He could do nothing ? 
Not because of the weakness of his strength, 
(for who is like the Lord in power?) but be- 
cause of the greatness of his mercy, which 
would not suffer him to lift up bis arm against 
that city, nor to pour out his wrath upon that 
place, where his righteous servant had a fancy 
to remain, and a desire to dwell. Oh the 
depth of the riches of the mercy and love of 
God!— Hooker. 





God doth so give blessings and mercies unto 
his own people, as that he may be most of all 
seen therein. A promise of a great seed like 
the stars of heaven, and the sand upon the sea 
shore, is given to Abraham ; but before it is 
fulfilled, Abraham is dead, and Sarah is dead : 
the sentence of death is put upon the mercy, 
and the means leading to it. Hereby God is 
known to be the living God : so long as there 
is life in the means, God is not so well known 
to be the living God ; but when al] means are 
| dead, and yet the mercy comes, “ Ob,” says a 
| soul, “ now I see that God is the living God.” 
Hereby the power of God is made known. 


| He must needs be great in power that can 


say to things that are not, Be ; and give a re- 
surrection unto dead things. When all means 
are strengthless and dead, and yet the mercy 
comes, “Oh!’’ says a soul, “now I see that 
God is God Almighty; God all-sufficient.”’ 
“ She that is a widow and desolate,’ saith the 
| Apostle, “trusteth in God.” We seldom trust 
in God till a desolation comes upon the means: 
a widow that is desolate trusteth in God: when 


| desolation comes upon the means, then we 
learn to trust in God. So long as one who 
is learning to swim can touch the bottom, can 
touch the earth with his foot, he does not com. 
mit himself to the stream; but when he can 
feel no bottom, then he commits himself to the 
inercy of the waters. Now, so long as a man 
can stand upon the second cause, and can fee| 
|the bottom with his feet, he does not commit 
lhimself to the stream of mercy; but when 
once the second cause is gone, and he cannot 
fee] the bottom, then he commits himself to 


the stream of mercy.—Bridge’s Sermons on 
| Faith. 





_——— 


* In the multitude of my thoughts within me, 
thy comforts delight my soul.”” Carnal men 
seek their relief under trouble from carnal 
things. Some try what relief the rules of phi- 
losophy can yield them, supposing a neat sen- 
tence of Seneca may be as good a remedy as 
a text of David or Paul ; but, alas, it will not 
do; submission from fatal necessity will never 
ease the afflicted mind, as Christian resigna- 
tion will do. It is not the eradicating, but 
regulating of the affections, that composes a 
burdened and distracted soul. One word of 
God will signify more to our peace than all 
the famed and admired precepts of men. 


Flavel. 





Never rest in convictions till they end in 
conversions. ‘This is that wherein most men 
miscarry, they rest in their convictions, and 
take them for conversions, as if sin seen were 
therefore sins forgiven, or as if a sight of the 
want of grace were the truth of the work ot 
grace.—Mead’s Almost Christian. 





Men of genius, and even of very remarka- 
ble endowments, though sincere in Christi: unity, 
may, not only in the practice, but even in the 
perception of Gospel-truths, be far outstripped 
by others who are naturally much their infe- 
riors : because the latter are by no means so 
much exposed to the crafts of Satan, are not 
so liable in their judgments to be warped from 
Christian simplicity, are more apt to look for 
understanding from above, and are less dis- 
posed to lean on an arm of flesh.— Milner. 





Right believing is powerful praying ; the 
knees, eyes, and tongue, bear the least share 
in prayer ; the whole of the work lies upon the 
soul, and particularly upon faith in the soul, 
which is indeed the life and soul of prayer. 
Faith can pray without words ; but the most 
elegant words, the phrase of angels, is not 
worthy to be called prayer without faith.—Shaw 





The following forcible passage is copied 
from the ‘Christian Advocate and Zion’s 
Herald.”’ It is there marked as a quotation, 
but without reference to the author. 


“Does any one ask, for instance, if Jesus Christ 
was truly God, how he could be born and die? how 
he could grow in wisdom and stature? how he could 
be subject to law? be tempted? stand in need of 
prayer? how his soul could be ‘ exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death?’ be ‘ forsaken of his Father ?” pur- 
chase the Church with * his own blood ?’ have ‘a joy 

set before him?’ be exalted? have ‘all power in hea- 
ven and earth’ given him, &c.? The answer is, that 
he was man. If, on the other hand, it be a matter of 
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THE FRIEND. 


SS See 


surprise that a visible man should heal diseases at his 
will, and without referring to any higher authority, 
as he often did; still the wind and the waves; know 
the thoughts of men’s hearts; foresee his own passion 
in all its circumstances; authoritatively forgive sins ; 
be exalted to absolute dominion over every creature 
in heaven and earth; be present wherever two or 
three are gathered in his name; be with his disciples 
to the end of the world; claim universal homage, 
and the bowing of the knee of all creatures to his 
name; be associated with the Father in solemn as- 
criptions of glory and thanksgiving, and bear even 
the awful names of God, names of description and 
revelation, names which express Divine attributes :— 
what is the answer? can the Socinian scheme, which 
allows him to be aman only, produce a reply? can it 
furnish a reasonable interpretation of texts of sacred 
writ which affirm all these things? can it suggest any 
solution which does not imply that the sacred penmen 
were not only careless writers, but writers who, if 
they had studied to be misunderstood, could not more 
delusively have expressed themselves? The only hy- 
pothesis explanatory of all these statements is, that 
Christ is God as well as man, and by this the consist- 
ency of the sacred writers is brought out, and a har- 
monizing strain of sentiment is seen compacting the 
Scriptures into one agreeing and mutually adjusted 
revelation.” 


Temperance at Sea. 


A truly gratifying change has taken place the last 
year in regard to the use of ardent spirits. A large 
portion of the vessels belonging to the ports in Maine, 
are said to be navigated wholly without the use of 
spirituous liquors. The same is true to a great ex- 
tent, respecting the other eastern seaports. Since the 
20th of January, more than 50 vessels have been fitted 
out from the single port of Boston, without any pro- 
vision of liquor for the use of the ship’s company, 
except as a medicine. From Nantucket, New Bed- 
ford, Stonington, Sag Harbor and New London,many 
vessels have been fitted for whaling and sealing voy- 
ages, to the Brazil Banks, the Pacific and Antarctic 


whom the dogs did not move their tongues! got to land, we made a fire in the woods, to 
against.” Here we lay in our cloaks by the) warm and dry us; and there we lay all that 
fire, as we had done many a night before. | night, the wolves howling about us. The first 
Next day we had a meeting ; for the people,| of the eleventh month we sailed again, but the 
having been informed of us, had a great desire} wind being against us, we made but litttle 
to hear us; and a very good meeting we had! way; and were fain to get to shore at Point- 
among them, where we never had one before :| Comfort, where yet we found but small com- 
praised be the Lord for ever! After the meet-| fort; for the weather was so cold, that though 
ing we hasted away. When we had rid about} we made a good fire in the woods to lie by, 
twenty miles, calling at a house to inquire the! our water that we had got for use was frozen 
way, the people desired us to tarry all night| near the fire-side. We made to sea next day: 
with them; which we did. Next day we came} but the wind being strong against us, we ad- 
among Friends, after we had travelled about an| vanced but little; and were ylad to get to 
hundred miles from Carolina into Virginia: in} land again, and travel about to find some house 
which time we observed great variety of cli-| where we might buy provisions, for our store 
mates, having passed in a few days from a very| was spent. ‘That night also we lay in the 
cold, to a warm and spring-like country. But) woods; so extreme cold was the weather, the 
the power of the Lord is the same in all, is| wind blowing high, and the frost and snow 
over all ; and doth reach the good in all; prais-| great, that it was hard for some to abide it. 
ed be the Lord for ever! The third of the eleventh month, the wind 

We spent about three weeks in travelling] setting pretty fair, we fetched it up by sailing 
through Virginia, mostly amongst Friends,|and rowing, and got to Milford-Haven, where 
having large and precious meetings in several) we lay at Richard Long’s near Quince’s-Island. 
parts of the country; as at the widow Wright’s,) Next day we passed by Rappahannock river, 
where many of the magistrates, officers, and} where dwell much people; and Friends had a 
other high people came. A most heavenly| meeting there-away at a justice’s, who had for- 
meeting we had; wherein the power of the|merly been at a meeting where | was. We 
Lord was so great, that it struck a dread upon) passed over Potowmac river also, the winds 
the assembly, chained all down, and brought} being high, the water very rough, the weather 
reverence upon the people’s minds. Among the| extreme cold; and having a meeting there- 
officers was a major, kinsman to the priest, who| away, some were convinced; and when we 
told me, “ the priest threatened to come and op-| parted thence, some of our company went 
pose us.”’ But the Lord’s power was too strongy amongst them. We steered our course for 
for him, and stopped him, and we were quiet| Patuxent river. I sat at the helm most part 
and peaceable. The people were wonderfully | of the day, and some of the night. About the 
affected with the testimony of truth; blessed/| first hour in the morning we reached James 


Oceans, without the means of intoxication on board.,b€ the Lord for ever! Another very good) Preston's on Patuxent river, which is accounted 


A large number of vessels from the port of New York | 





meeting we had at Crickatrough, at which| about two hundred miles from Nancemum in 


. . j 4 r: a4 6 , 
are also known to be fitted out on the same principle; many considerable people were, who had never| Virginia. We «cre very weary; yet the next 


several also from Philadelphia and Baltimore; and 
forty have been entered at the register office in 
Charleston as upon the temperance plan; and it is 
gratifying to add, that although these vessels have 


| heard a Friend before; and they were greatly} day, being the first of the week, we went to 
| satisfied, praised be the Lord! We had also a| the meeting not far from thence. The same 


very good and serviceable meeting at John|week we went to an Indian king’s cabin, 


generally shipped their crews with the express stipu-| Porter’s, which consisted mostly of other| where several indians were, with whom we 


lation that they were not to expect ardent spirits, 
very little difficulty has ever been experienced in ob- 
taining crews. Indeed the best seamen have pre- 
ferred such vessels to any other. 

It is confidently believed that the temperance re- 


| people, in which the power of the Lord was 
|gloriously seen and felt, and it brought the| carried themselves very lovingly. We went 
|truth over all the bad walkers and talkers;|also that week to a general meeting; from 
| blessed be the Lord! divers other meetings we! thence about eighteen miles further to John 


had a pretty opportunity to discourse, and they 


formation has made as great progress at sea as on the| had, and many opportunities of service for the} Geary’s, where we had a very precious meet- 
land. ‘The whole history of it tells well for the state| [ord amongst the people where we came. The| ing; praised be the Lord God for ever! After 


of moral feeling among seamen.—.V. 








FOR THE FRIEND, 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
Of the Society of Friends. 


Continued from p. 260. 


Our horses having rested, we set forward for 


York Observer-| last week that we staid we spent some time| this the cold grew so exceeding sharp, such 


and pains among Friends, sweeping away that} extreme frost and snowy weather beyond what 
which was to be swept out, and working down} was usual in that country, that we could hardly 
a bad spirit that was got up in some: andjendure to be in it. Neither was it easy or 
blessed for ever be the name of the Lord! he} safe to stir abroad: yet we got with some dif- 
it is that gives victory over all. ficulty six miles through the snow to John 

Having finished what service lay upon us at} Mayor’s, where we met with some Friends 





Virginia again, travelling through the woods and| Virginia, the thirtieth of the tenth month we) that were come from New England, whom we 
bogs as far as we could well reach that day,|set sail in an open sloop for Maryland. But} had left there when we came away; and glad 


and at night lay hy a fire in the woods. Next 
day we had a tedious journey through bogs 


| 


having a great storm, and being much wetted,| we were to see each other, after such long and 
we were glad to get to shore before night;| tedious travels. By these Friends we under- 


and swamps, and were exceeding wet and|and, walking to a house at Willoughby-Point,| stood William Edmundson, having been at 
dirty all the day, but dried ourselves at night| we got lodging there that night. ‘The woman| Rhode-Island and New England, was gone 


by a fire. We got that night to Sommertown. 


of the house was a widow, a very tender per-| from thence for Ireland; that Solomon Eccles 


When we came near the house, the woman of|son. She had never received Friends before;| coming from Jamaica, and landing at Boston, 
the house seeing us, spoke to her son to keep) but she received us very kindly, with tears in} in New England, was taken at a meeting there, 
up their dogs (for both in Virginia and Caro-|her eyes. We returned to our boat in the/and banished to Barbadoes; that John Stubbs 
lina they generally keep great dogs to guard) morning, and hoisted sail, getting forward as| and another Friend were gone into New Jersey, 
their houses, living lonely in the woods) but] fast as we could; but towards evening a storm| and several other Friends to Barbadoes, Ja- 
the son said, “he need not, for the dogs did} rising, the wind being high, we had much ado} maica, and the leeward islands. It was mat- 
not use to meddle with these peeple.” Where-| to get to shore; and our boat being open, the! ter of joy to us to understand the work of the 
upon, when we were come into the house, she| water flashed often in, and sometimes over us,| Lord went on and prospered, and that Friends 


told us, “ we were like the children of Israel, 


‘go that we were sufficiently wetted. Being| were unwearied and diligent in the service. 
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The twenty-seventh of the eleventh month 
we had a very precious meeting in a tobacco- 
house. ‘The next day we returned to James 
Preston’s, about eighteen miles distant. When 
we came there, we found his house was burnt 
down to the ground the night before, through 
the carelessness of a maid-servant; so we lay 
three nights on the ground by the fire, the 
weather being very cold. We made an ob- 
servation which was somewhat strange, but 
certainly true; that one day in the midst of 
this cold weather, the wind turning into the 
south, it grew so hot, that we could hardly 
bear the heat; and the next day and night, the 
wind chopping back into the north, we could 
hardly endure the cold. 

The second of the twelfth month we had a 
glorious meeting at Patuxent; and after it 
went to John Geary’s again, where we waited 
for a boat tocarry us to the monthly meeting at 
the Clifts; to which we went, and a living 
meeting it was; praised be the Lord! This 
was on the sixth of the twelfth month. Ano- 
ther meeting we had on the ninth, wherein the 
glory of the Lord shined over all; blessed and: 
magnified be his holy name for ever. 

The twelfth of the twelfth month we set for- 
ward in our boat, and, travelling by night, we 
run our boat on ground in a creek near Ma- 
naco River. There we were fain to stay till 
morning, that the tide came and lifted her off. 
In the meantime sitting in an open boat, and 
the weather being bitter cold, some had like 
to have lost the use of their hands, they were 
so frozen and benumbed. In the morning, 
when the tide set our boat afloat, we got to 
land, and made a good fire, at which we warm- 
ed ourselves well, and then took boat and passed 
about ten miles farther to a friend’s house, 
where next day we had a very precious meet- 
ing, at which some of the chief of the place 
were. I went after the meeting to a Friend’s 
about four miles off, at the head of Anamessy 
river, where the day following the judge of the 
country and a justice with him came to me, 
and were very loving, and much satisfied with| 
Friends’ order. The next day we had a large 
meeting at the justice’s, in his barn, for his 
house could not hold the company. There 
were several of the great folks of that country, 
and among the rest an opposer; but all was 
preserved quiet and well. A precious meeting 
it was; the people were much affected with the 
truth; blessed be the Lord! We went next day 
to see captain Colburn, a justice of peace, and 
there we had some service. ‘Then returning 
again, we had a very glorious meeting at the 
justice’s where we met before, to which came 
many people of account in the world, magis- 
trates, officers, and others. It was a large 
meeting, and the power of the Lord was much 
felt, so that the people were generally well sa-| 
tusfied and taken with the truth; and there be-| 
ing several merchants and masters of ships! 
from New-England, the truth was spread 
abroad: blessed be the Lord! 


(To be continued.) 





























ample of the benefits which often arise from aj and acquaint you with the change produced in his 
kind conciliating conduct, even towards those| ™ind, with respect to religion; but that you, my 
who have wandered far in the paths of error. lord, may fully understand the matter, it may be ne- 


p : : cessary to give you a general view of his opinions on 
It will also, we trust, be interesting to our} iyi, subject, previous to the change above alluded to, 
readers, from the account which it contains of| with a few of the circumstances which tended to con. 


one of the many signal triumphs of Christianity| firm those opinions; and then state the causes, 
over infidelity. which, so far as I know, effected the change in ques- 








Q . . ,.\tion. And first, with respect to his religious opinions 
Lord 8 is the possessor of a large “ | —he maintained that religion consisted in loving his 
tate at M , a populous manufacturing vil-| yaker, 


. , , and that this love could only be shown by the 
lage in the north of England, which, some years) constant endeavour to promote the happiness of his 


since, was notorious for the prevalence amongst | fellow creatures. Concerning religion, as by law es- 
the lower classes of its inhabitants, of revolu- tablished, viz: Christianity—he entertained doubts, 
on ane as. How God could justly impute Adam’s sin to his pos- 
tionary and infidel principles. This nobleman, ey oe — © pos 


: eit : | terity,* he could not conceive; how God could, con- 
when paying a visit to M , in the course Of) sistently with the attribute of mercy, require the 


the year 1823, (his own residence being at a| death of Christ as an atonement for the sins of the 

distance,) called upomthe weavers in their own| world, he could not understand. The doctrine of the 

cottages, made himself familiar with their habits| 8€W birth, justification by faith, (or the knowledge of 

andienntientn. acl endunnouned to chown tae salvation by the forgiveness of sins,) and sanctifica- 
, 


P _ tion by the Holy Ghost, he regarded as chimerical no- 
the danger and folly of the irreligious notions} tions,entertained only by religious fanatics ; in short, 


which many of them had imbibed. At the|he was ready to inquire with Nicodemus—* How 
same time, he showed them much kindness, | can these things be?” These sentiments certainly re- 
and on his departure from the village, en- sulted from his having read the deistical publications 


: righ of the day; but that which, in his view, pointed the 
couraged them freely to communicate wit shafts levelled against Christianity, (and which tend- 


him, on any subject which might affect their) ed greatly to confirm his opinion,) was the manner in 

welfare. For this purpose, he condescended | which, in certain cases, church benefices are disposed 

to select as his correspondent a journeyman of. You, my lord, have not forgotten the time when, 

weaver, of good talents, and sober religious|"° the character to whom, the vicarage of Rochdale 
e ’ ~ “9 


was given. This is one instance out of many that | 
character, by name Amos Ogden, who was at} could name, which tended more fully to confirm his 


all times authorised to address his worthy land-| objections to Christianity, than any arguments ad- 

lord, in case of need, on behalf of himself or| duced by its most inveterate enemy. In this state 

his poor neighbours of mind, he continued until the day on which I re- 

Soon afterwards, a sum of money, bequeathed | C'Ved your lordship’s donation; up to that time he 
8,as ’ 


had fondly cherished the hope of recovery, but when 
by a lady, was entrusted (under her will) tO 4) that hope failed, he began seriously to examine the 
gentleman, resident at M , to be distributed | foundation of his future prospects. His mind was 


among the poor inhabitants of the parish, ac-|thus occupied when I gave him the proof of your 
cording to his discretion. This gentleman, |!o'dship’s goodwill; I think I told you of the panic 
f h tb nities ie! eel that seized him on that occasion. Under such cir- 
aoe on onest ut misguice zeal In a £00 cumstances we need not wonder if a cause, which 
cause, determined to restrict the relief thus] your lordship would deem trivial in itself, produced 
provided, to those of his poor neighbours who | an effect of the greatest moment. I allude to the fol- 
were loyal in politics and orthodox in religion. |!0wing passage in your lordship’s letter—*and with 

Such a restriction was by no means calcu-| the view of affording this poor man, (reformer or not) 


\ oe 7 fa diff d some relief in his wretched situation :”—upon this 
ated to conciliate persons of a different de- passage, he emphatically observed, “how unlike —, 


scription; and it happened, rather unfortunate-| This is Christianity!” It was now tkat his preju- 
ly, that it was the means of excluding from all! dices yielded to that light which discovered to him 
benefits of the lady’s charity, one Robert Ken-| the errors of his past life. He now felt himself tied 
“de : ak } and bound with the chain of his sins. The remem- 

yon, who was suffering under a very aggravated brance of them was grievous—the burthen of them 
degree of distress. ‘l'his poor man had drunk intolerable. So great was his distress, that he roared 
deeply at the polluted stream of radicalism) out for the disquietude of his soul. His situation 
and deism; but was now afflicted by a mortal could no longer remain a secret. At his earnest re- 
illness, and was reduced, under the pressure of | 44¢St: Christians of various denominations were call- 
it, to a state of peculiar misery and want. ed in to advise and pray with him. They rejoiced 
= J . |over him asa brand plucked out of the fire, whilst 
The watchful Amos Ogden lost no time IN| infidelity stood confounded at seeing one of her 
communicating the circumstances of the case | champions laid prostrate at our Saviour’s feet. He 
to the benevolent Lord S——. Lord SS remained thus suspended between hope and despair 
declined interfering with the arrangements of | — the 5 er of nine days. He was at length en- 
the gentleman, in iene deities was placed the| abled to lay hold on the hope set before him, and to 


- : AD, Uh r testify that God pardoneth and absolveth all them 
fund for distribution, but generously remitted | that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his Holy 


the sum of £5 for the immediate relief of poor| Gospel. As a testimony of the abhorrence in which 
Kenyon and his family. Within a few weeks he held his former opinions, he gave orders to burn 
of the receint of this ratuity, Kenyon died: his books, which was accordingly done. He retained 
and the foll r a “ oy : *|a comfortable hope in the mercy of God through 
and the following truly remarkable letter WaS/ Christ to the end of his life, and died in peace. He 
addressed to Lord S$ on the occasion, by | was interred on the 29th February, attended by up- 
his humble correspondent. 


wards of eighty persons from M » and the neigh- 

r ‘ S i ynships, who were all previously acquaint- 

To the Right Honourable Lord ; bouring townships, who were all previously acquaint 
M——, 3d March, 1624. 























ed with your lordship’s generosity, and the good 
effects it produced. 


My Lord, Is not this, my lord, the most effectual means of 


In compliance with the request of my late friend, 


| Robert Kenyon, I now write to acquaint you with his 


From * The Friends’ Monthly Magazine,” for fourth = which took place on the 27th February. 


o the latest moment of his life, he retained a 





month, 1830. 
‘ Bg . grateful sense of his obligation to you for the com- 
Triumph of Christianity over Infidelity. | forts he enjoyed through your means, and his last re- 


The following narrative affords a striking ex- quest was, that I would write to you on his behalf, 


raising the affections of the lower orders to a due re- 
gard for the ancient nobility of the land? 





*We conccive the true doctrine of Christianity to 
be, that in consequence of the sin of our first parents, 
all men are become sinners, but are punished for their 
own transgressions, not for the sin of Adam. 
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That your lordship may long remain the benefac-| twenty-six, ard as president of the Board up-| The secretary is requested to cause the above 


tor of the human race, is the sincere wish of 
Your lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
Amos OGDEN. 


‘wards of thirteen years. 
The increasing infirmities of declining life, 
'induced him to retire from office in 1825, after 
The handwriting and general appearance of| which time, until the late election, when indis- 
this letter plainly indicated the humble condi-' position detained him in his chamber, he 
tion and education of the writer. The force) showed an unabated attachment to the con- 


minute to be inserted in all the newspapers. 
Roserts Vaux, Secretary. 








FOR THE FRIEND. 
The annexed statement is said to have been 
written by a venerable and estimable Friend 


and neatness of the style in which it is com-| cerns of the establishment, by attending, and| not long since returned to his native land from 


posed, could therefore be aseribed only to his! participating in the business of the annual 
superior talents. /meetings of the contributors. 

A respectable member of the Society of} No individual ever connected with the ad- 
Friends, who lives within a few miles of the! ministration of the Hospital bestowed so much 
village of M ’ kindly undertook to examine personal attention upon its affairs; and a con- 
into the trath of the circumstances; and the re-| siderable portion of the funds which have en- 
sult was completely satisfactory, as it relates) larged the usefulness of this noble charity, were 
both to the genuineness of the letter, and to! obtained by his impressive and unwearied pe- 
the authenticity of the history which it details. | titions in its behalf. ° 
The following additional particulars werecom-| The benevolence and vigour of his mind, 
municated by the inquiring Friend. ‘ 





“ When Kenyon’s friends were assembled around |'"S humanity made the appeal. Proofs of 
him at his request, after he had given orders for his these generous and efficient dispositions, are 
deistical books to be burnt, and had fully expressed| not few, and they were strikingly illustrated in 
the confidence which supported his mind, that he was|/the memorable autumns of 1793 and 1798, 
about to enter the regions of eternal happiness, he) when pestilence* and death reigned in Phila- 
lay still. One of them put a question to him as to delshia. On the 6 f th ful 
his state. He was too much exhausted to reply, but elphia. a the ormer o jose awiul seasons 
raised his hands and eyes towards heaven, with a|he was assiduous in his attentions as a mana- 
smile of sweetness and serenity, indicating a very ele-| ger, and by his presence and advice encour- 
vated state of feeling. He then applied his fingers to aged and sustained the officers of the house 
the pulse in his wrist, closed his eyes, and quietly de- in the performance of their duties, amidst the 


yarted without again opening them.” > 2 
— surrounding consternation. And when the 





Such was the peaceful close of a man, who 


had once disputed the great truths of Cbristi-| ives for the relief of the sick and destitute, 
anity, because he could not understand “ how | found themselves unequal to the exigencies of | 
these things are;”” but who under the terrors of| the occasion, and requested aid of their fellow | 
impending death, was brought to humble him-| citizens, Samuel Coates promptly offered him- | 
self before God, and was graciously enabled to} sejf as an assistant, and continued to extend | 
find a sure refuge in Christ. No sooner did| care over a district of the city, and to furnish 
he understand the practical efficacy, than he| syccour to the afflicted inhabitants, until the 


freely admitted the divine authority, of the reli-| return of health. And during the other period 
gion of Jesus. 





Penney only manager of this institution found at his 
SAMUEL COATES. | post, throughout the epidemic. The fearful 

Although the subject of the following notice | circumstances of that distressing moment, in- 
was very extensively known in this country and| duced him to propose to attend at the Hospital 


i - ine! i | ‘ . ° 
abroad, it may be proper to remark, for the in-| in the place of the steward, to enable Francis | jabour, and their own savings, which amounted 


formation of those who are not acquainted with| Higgins, who occupied that station, to assist 
the fact, that he was a member of the religious| in keeping the convicts at the penitentiary, 
Society of Friends, and warmly attached to its} whose escape was apprehended, threatening 
ancient character and principles. | plunder, and conflagration, in addition to the 
Tribute to the memory of Samuel Coates, | 5°*TOWS which were dispensed to our then 
Ata special meeting of th R f tl Ladera ons. 20 a : 
fn ee StS OF mbe mahagers of the! ‘The fulfilment of all these important duties 
Pennsylvania Hospital, held 6th mo. 7th, 1830. | Satinseinhed 'b Sable cinels-seind 
ee piaiii sty 2c adcgaackater bt F was distinguished by remarkable single-mind- 
1e managers having assembled for the pur- aye 
: : edness, and energy, and simplicity of purpose, 
pose of following to the grave the remains of hi : 
Lesseres, Ci ar ad o has which at once proclaimed that he sought 
Samurt Coares, who died on the 5th instant,| _. . . . 
sa th bbe wenn off tae ame, deena neither influence, nor the dispensation of pa- 
wha htyt ree a on their minutes trate hes: Metron: 4. Dense pete 
— os & tru'elhis public functions, and beneficent labours. 


of respect and affection for the memory of their! 1, this he was not a man of mere pretension 
venerable friend, as well as gratefully though | P : 


briefly to commemorate and publicly acknow-| . 4 worthy of imitation and of praise 


ae cacieanet or ea and| ‘In reference to higher and purer considera- 
aarar Denenactor oF mie fennsylvanks ‘TSP | tions, may not those who now contemplate 











of calamity, he remained in town, and was the | 





| 





and his example is therefore full of instruction, | 


a religious visit to thiscountry. The manner of it 
is very much in accordance with that engaging 
simplicity and innocent pleasantry, for which 
he was remarkable, and the striking example 
which is exhibited of single-mindedness and de- 
votedness, in the best of causes, may yield in- 
struction in the present day. A. B. 


The following account was related to the 
writer by a Friend, as an authentic circum- 
stance that occurred in Scotland, it is supposed 


were developed on all occasions, when suffer-|j,, the early part of the last century. 


‘* A man and his wife, members of our reli- 
gious Society, who resided in some part of 
that nation, having by their industry saved 
some money, over and above their necessary 
support ; the woman Friend said to her hus- 
band in reference to this their saving: ‘ we must 
consider how we may make a right use of 
this overplus we are favoured with.” They 
accordingly consulted together on this subject, 
concluding, if this was not properly attended 
to, a blast might come over their future en- 


members of the committee who periled their | deayours, for further supplies of necessaries ; 


and at length concluded they could do no better 
than to build a meeting-house with it; there 
not being a meeting-house in the place where 
they resided. They accordingly set to work ; 
the woman Friend trod the clay, of which the 
walls of the meeting-house were composed, 
with her own bare feet ; a window was made 
north and south ; but not to be made of glass, 
only wooden shutters to cover each of the 
holes left to admit light ;—and when the wind 
was on the north side of the house, the south 
shutter was to be opened, and so again re- 
versed. This work was completed by their 


in the whole only to the small sum of five 
pounds—as they liad but little more to pur- 
chase than doors, window frames, rafters and 
shutters, with boards for seats ; the supporters 
of which were made, like the walls of the build- 
ing, with mud. ‘Two women Friends, travel- 
ling in the work of the ministry, being that 
way, had a meeting in this meeting-house— 
report says, one of the most favoured to them 
they remembered to have ever had. They 
returned home with the proprietor of this hum- 
\ble place of worship, and gave the following 
\report of their entertainment: on taking their 
seats, a wooden bow! of crowdy, which is cat- 
meal boiled in water with vegetables served 
lup as soup, was given to each of them. After 
lthe meal was over, the man entertained his 

uests with the following narrative, saying— 





tal. ; ; 2 ; 
— : = ‘these estimable and beautiful principles of his |; iat with his wi 
Residing in his youth with» selatv®. sho Chr, be permite to eleva they eee te the ha be 
quainted with, and much interested in its ex-|Tieinsted in his reverence of the great doc-|together, and yet he could not perceive it was 
ans design, and primitive efforts. He wa _ of Christianity leading him ¥ dedicate | any ways lessened.” ‘This good fortune, which 
chosen a manager of the institution in 1785 his life to works of mercy and of kindness, 80|he thus had with his wife, he informed them, 
and continued so for more ‘than forty conan will it please the Author of all goodness to be- consisted of six shillings and eight pence, with 
dushiar Which odtdd lie’ dethd 6 etree’ his departed spirit, a reward which| which he bought the brock, as he called it, 
= nr a “| cannot fade away ! meaning the pot in which the crowdy had been 
|boiled, they had been partaking of.” 





*John Reynell. ~ ® The Yellow Fever. 
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Warren, for Olean, in the state of New York, 
seventy-five miles above, (by water) with freight 
and passengers from Pittsburg. At 9 o’clock 
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SIXTH MONTH, 12, 1830. 





of Cornplanter, seventeen miles up. Here a 
deputation of gentlemen waited on this ancient 
and well known Indian King, or Chief, and 
invited him on board this new, and to him 
wonderful visiter, a steam boat. 





The singularity of an excursion in a steam- 
boat from Pittsburg, nearly three hundred 
miles up the Allegheny, together with the in- 
teresting glimpse which is given of the cele- 
brated and venerable Indian chieftain Corn- 
plant, his family and tribe, will, we conclude, 
render the following narrative acceptable to 
our readers. 


dress and manner of living, lying on his couch, 
made of rough pine boards, and covered with 
deer skins and blankets. His habitation, a 
two story log house, is in a state of decay, 
without furniture, except a few benches, and 
wooden bowls and spoons to eat out of. This 
convinced us of his determination to retain old 
habits and customs. This venerable old chief 
was a lad in the first French war, in 1744, and 
is now nearly one hundred years of age. He 
is a smart, active man, seemingly possessed of 
all his strength of mind, and in perfect health, 
and retains among his nation all that uncon- 
trolled influence he has ever done. 

He, with his son Charles, sixty years of age, 
and his son-in-law, came on board, and re- 
mained until she had passed six miles up, and 
then they returned home in their own canoe, 
after expressing great pleasure. His domain 
is a delightful bottom of rich land, two miles 
square, nearly adjoining the line between Penn- 
sylvania and New York. On this his own 
family, about fifty in number, in eight or ten 
houses, reside. Cornplanter’s wife and her 
mother, one hundred and fifteen years of age, 
are in good health. 

The lands of the tribe, being forty miles long, 
and half a mile wide on each side of the river, 
lie just above, but all in the state of New York. 
They have a number of villages, and are about 
seven hundred in number, scattered all along 
this reserve. Many of them have good dwell- 
ings, and like the whites, some are intelligent, 
industrious, and useful, while others of them 
are the reverse. On the whole they are be- 


coming civilized and christianized as fast as 
is navigable for keel boats to Le Beeuf, above 


‘ ( can be expected. The natives appeared in 
Meadville, forty-six miles ;) this is an old vil-|great numbers, (we counted four hundred,) 
lage, and surrounded by iron furnaces, where} who were attracted to view this unexpected 


also is now made good quality bar iron, one|sight on their waters. Their lands terminate 
hundred and twenty-five miles up. Oil creek | eight miles below Olean. 
is seven miles above. On this stream there} We found many rapids, and generally very 
are quantities of seneca oil gathered ; its smell| strong water, until within twenty miles of our 
is very perceptible at its outlet ; here there is| destination, at the Great Valley. Here the 
a valuable furnace. mountains began to decrease fast, and the cur- 
We arrived in Warren, a beautiful village,|rent became easy, until, gradually, we seemed 
situate at the outlet of Conewango creek, at|to have reached the top of the mountain which 
9 o'clock on the 19th May, near two hundred | we had been so long ascending; at 11 o’clock, 
miles above Pittsburg, in three and a half days} A. M. on Friday, the 21st May, we landed 
running time.—Conewango creek is navigable, |safely at Olean Point, nearly three hundred 
in the rafting season, until within seven miles| miles from Pittsburg, amidst the loud and con- 
of the Chautauque lake, where it is expected | stant rejoicings of the hospitable citizens of the 
ere long a canal will be cut through. It re- village. ‘The first person landed was Mr. D. 
quires from eighteen to twenty-five days for| Dick, of Meadville, the principal and enter- 
canoes and keel boats, manned in the best| prising owner of this boat, and the first pas- 
manner to perform this trip. senger, William, the son of Mr. Nelson, of 
This is the highest point on the river that Pittsburg, a child of seven years old, who may 
ever had been made by a steam boat, and to live to tell, some thirty or forty years hence, of 
this point only by this boat. However, the | the great interest created on this occasion. 
usual enterprise of its owners prompted them! Here we found ourselves on the highest 
to explore further this valuable river, and on|yround ever occupied by a steam boat, six 
the evening of the 12th May she departed from | hundred feet above Pittsburg, nearly one thou- 


[From the Pittsburg Gazette. ] 

The new steamboat Allegheny, built on an 
improved plan, by Mr. Blanchard, of Connec- 
ticut, 90 feet long and 18 wide, cabin on deck, 
separated lengthwise, giving each 30 feet, 
worked by a distinct double engine, principally 
made of wrought iron, two stern wheels ex- 
tending 12 feet behind the boat, drawing, with 
wood and water, about 12 inches, left Pitts- 
burg on the 14th May, on her third trip up 
the Allegheny, with 64 passengers and 25 to 
30 tons freight, stemming the current of this 
noble and most valuable river (affording lum- 
ber in the greatest quantities) at the rate of 
three miles per hour. 

The great Pennsylvania Canal passes up on 
the bank of this river thirty miles, crossing by 
an aqueduct at the outlet of the Kiskeminetas 
river, at Freeport, Armstrong county, a hand- 
some thriving village, pleasantly situated, con- 
taining four or five hundred inhabitants, forty- 
five miles up. Lawrenceville, near the mouth 
of Bear creek, is 16 miles above Freeport ; 
Foxburgh, two miles above Lawrenceville. 
Patterson’s falls, one hundred and fifteen miles 
up, is one of the worst rapids on this river: 
here a very useful improvement aided the 
engine, a poling machine, worked by the cap- 
stan or windlass, in the bow of the boat, which 
drew her over with ease. Montgomery’s falls, 
five miles farther, nearly as bad. Franklin is 
situated at the outlet of French creek, (which 











| sand four hundred feet above the level of, and 
| two thousand five hundred miles, by the course 
of the river, from the ocean. Olean village is 


next day, she arrived opposite the Indian village) half a mile from the river. Olean creek is 


navigable thirty miles up, and the Allegheny 
river but four miles, on account of a mill dam. 
One hundred and thirty of the inhabitants as- 
sembled, and took a pleasant excursion seven 
miles down the river and back, which was per- 


We found him in all his native simplicity of| formed in thirty minutes going, and fifty-five 


minutes returning. 

The trip up from Warren to Olean was per- 
formed in about twenty hours, and she return- 
ed the next day safely to Warren, in six hours 
running time—thus performing in this day of 
wonders, what the most sanguine mind, a few 
years ago, never anticipated. No doubt but in 
this same channel, ere long, a valuable trade 
and free intercourse will be opened for the mu- 
tual advantage of the enterprising citizens of 
the state of New York, and our own prosperous 
and flourishing city of Pittsburg. 

The scenery along the Allegheny river af- 
fords the greatest variety, and in many places 
is truly sublime. It would generally be very 
much like the celebrated North River scenery, 
if equally improved and cultivated; more par- 
ticularly sofrom Warren up to the Great Valley. 
Here the hills rise higher, and the river nar- 
rows. Its courses are in all directions, and its 
mountains in all shapes, dressed, at this season 
of the year, in its richest robes. The wild 
flowers along the shores, the beautiful ever- 
greens, and towering pines and hemlocks, in- 
terspersed with the lighter maple green, give 
to the whole scenery an indescribable beauty. 

One particular spot surpassed all others. In 
the evening after a heavy shower, above the 
Kenjua Island, all at once the sun beamed forth 
in all its glory, and a brilliant rainbow present- 
ed itself. The mountains are unusually high, 
and the river narrow, so that we could only 
view these extraordinary works of nature far 
above us, tinging the tops of these lofty hills, 
and convincing us that nothing but an Almighty 
power could furnish the imagination with such 
a feast. Upon the whole, as a trip of pleasure 
or health, we would recommend this route be. 
fore any other one now known. 

‘The boat left Warren on the morning of the 
23d, and landed at Pittsburgh at 4 o'clock, P. 
M. on the 24th, with a number of passengers, 
18 tons pig metal, and 9 tons bar iron, in per- 
fect safety. The time employed in running, 
during the trip, was 7 days, (running by day- 
light only,) exclusive of delays at Franklin, 
Warren, and Olean, but including stoppages for 
wood, &c. 


It may not be amiss to mention that the tabular 
view from Parliamentary returns on our fourth page, 
is the contribution of a respectable subscriber in Eng- 
land, the same who furnished the translation from 
Polycarp in our last. 





Diep, at the residence of his father, George R, 
Smith, of this city, on the first instant, of a pulmona- 
ry complaint, Epmunp Samir, in the 21st year of his 
age. Few have attained to the years of manhood 
apparently more exempt from the taints of vice, than 
this amiable and interesting individual, and the 
quietness of spirit with which he bore the afflictions 
incident to a very delicate frame, was instructive, and 
a source of consolation to those about him. 
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